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differently constituted, or who take life in a different spirit. It is
amusing to notice how fond Miss Edgeworth was of her grasping
attorney as villain of the piece.1 Lawyer Case in Simple Susan
has his counterpart in old Thady's degenerate son, Jason, the
tight-fisted factor, in Castle Rackrent-> Mr Hardcastle in Ennui
is just such another; and the whole plot of The Absentee hinges
upon the rascalities of such agents as Mr Nicholas Garraghty,
Sir Terence O'Fay's " honest Nick," who is seen at the first
glance by Lord Colambre to be " an insolent, petty tyrant in
office," grinding the face of the helpless tenants.
Their Thus her novels have to be judged by the same standards as the

consequent ^^ wrjtten for children, for only in rare cases did she allow
*cminzs herself all the rights of free and independent creation. The
discipline of her early course in sociology and educational theory
had been too severe. Her father's influence had to that extent
proved detrimental. After she lost him, she had no longer the
courage and confidence to follow her own path and give her
genius full scope. Without his ready invention to help her out,
she could only repeat herself, using the same motives, incidents,
characters, over again, and, contrary to what is continually
alleged, she wrote her inferior work after he was gone. The one
novel of that barren period was Helen, Orlandino being a hasty
trifle,*
" C&stlt But in her first novel, or story of any great length, for in other
Rackrent" resets it is not much like a regular novel, Maria Edgeworth
gave imagination full fling, and did not let any idea of a purpose
interfere, although the favourite moral theme is implicit, the
nemesis of self-indulgence, extravagance, and folly, as it must
needs be in such a register of tragedy. In Castle Rackrent, an
Hibernian Tale. Taken from facts and from the manners of the
1 Of course the grasping attorney was a very common specimen of the Irish
fauna at that time, and as a rule the character appears only in her Irish stories.
He turns up with the same regularity in Lady Morgan's novels.
* She wrote in 1834, in a letter discussing the art of fiction, in reply to Mrs
Stark, who had sent her Colonel Stewart's long criticism of Helen : " My father,
to whose judgment I habitually refer to help out my own judgment of myself,
and who certainly must from long acquaintance, to say no more, have known my
character better than any other person can, always reproached me for trusting
too much to my hasty glances, aper(iat as he called them, of character or truths $
and often have I had, and have still (past my grand climacteric), to repent every
day my mistaken conclusions and hasty jumps to conclusions f* (Ctoxn Letters,
246).